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IV. — Memoir on Madagascar. By J. A. Lloyd, Esq., F.R.S. 
F.R.G.S., &c, Surveyor- General of the Mauritius, late Lieut.- 
Col. of Colombian Engineers. Communicated by Earl Grey. 

[Read December 10, 1849.] 

The island of Madagascar was discovered and visited by Euro- 
peans only in 1506, and shortly after by Tristan d'Acunha: 
it was called by the Portuguese c St. Laurence ' — either after its 
discoverer, Laurence Almeida, or perhaps in honour of a patron 
saint. By the French, in the reign of Henry IV., it was desig- 
nated ' La Dauphine.' The Moors and Arabs, who had known 
it for ages before, gave it the name of ' Serandah ;' and Marco 
Polo describes it, at the end of the 13th century, as ' Majaster.' 
Ellis says the natives on the coast do not give it the name of 
Madagascar, but generally Nosindambo —' island of wild hogs.' 
There are other figurative expressions for the island, as Ambony- 
tany, Ambany-lanitra — ' upon the earth and beneath the skies ; ' 
or Ny Anivony, Ny Biaka — signifying ' The, in the midst of 
the flood.' 

Madagascar is separated from Africa by the Mozambique 
Channel : its distance from the Cape of Good Hope is 1 800 miles, 
and from Mauritius 480 miles. Its greatest length from N. to S. 
is 900 miles ; and breadth, from E. to W., 350 ; and the average 
contents of this vast island cannot be estimated at much under 
200,000 square miles. 

Situated S. of the equator, and extending from latitude 1 1° 57 '' 
to 25° 42', it will readily be conceived that the aspect, as weil as 
the climate of this great territory, must offer much variety. 

The whole island ' flows with milk and honey,' and abounds in 
mineral riches of every description, as well as rice, silk, cotton, 
spices, and magnificent timber. The interior is considerably 
elevated, and the slope down to the sea undulates into beautiful 
vales full of rivulets and rivers ; and the soil, in general consisting 
of decomposed granite, is of delightful fertility. 

Many of the streams are navigable into the interior ; but their 
entrances are, particularly on the E. side, almost invariably 
blocked up with sand-banks, caused by the roll of the ocean from 
E. to W. on one side of the island, and the incessant currents 
which set in from the Mozambique Channel, on the other. 

These sand-banks, or bars, by opposing the outflow of the 
rivers, have caused vast marshes to accumulate along the sea- 
coast ; and the decomposition of vegetable matter thus kept in 
stagnancy engenders pestilential miasmata, which, encircling as 
they do a large proportion of the island during one-half of the year, 
produce the dreaded Madagascar fever, the fatal effects of which 
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have given this country, like many others, the melancholy desig- 
nation of the European s grave. 

The high land of the interior, on the contrary, is considered 
very healthy ; and its inhabitants, when they come down to the 
coast, are not less subject to the disease than Europeans ; and they 
often carry back with them, on their return from the sea-ports, 
the elements of the fever, to which, in many instances, they fall 
victims, even in their own native climate. 

There are two distinct seasons on the eastern coast ; the first, 
called by the Europeans the fine season, begins in May and ter- 
minates towards the middle of October. The heat is moderate : 
strong breezes from the S. and S.E, blow during the day, and 
from the S. to the S.W. after sunset, which renew the air and dis- 
sipate the effluvia of the stagnant waters. The appearance of the 
country during this period of the year is delightful to an extreme, 
and the provinces of the interior especially are most healthy and 
salubrious. 

The second, or bad season, begins towards the end of October, 
and continues until April. The hottest and most unhealthy 
weather happens in January, February, and March. Storms of 
thunder and floods of rain inundate the country during this period. 
The wind is calm, or blows lightly from theN.E. during the day, 
and from the N. to the N.W. during the night. It is in this 
season that the influence of the intense heat upon the animal and 
vegetable substances washed down by the floods breeds infectious 
and deadly vapours. 

On the N.W. coast the N.E. trade- wind blows without inter- 
mission from October to April ; during the remaining part of the 
year it varies from S. to W. from noon to night ; it then shifts by 
S. to E., and remains in the latter quarter the next forenoon. 

The temperature of the interior is much cooler than that of the 
sea shore : the thermometer in summer, that is to say, from 
October to May, rising to 85° Fahrenheit, and in winter falling as 
low as 40°. 

The following are the provinces into which Madagascar is 
divided, according to the Hovas and natives generally : — 



1. Vohimarina. 

2. Iboina. 

3. Maroa. 

4. Ivongo. 

5. Antsianaka. 

6. Ambongo. 

7. Antankay. 

8. Betsimsaraka. 

9. Anteva. | 19. Betsileo, 
10. Matitana. ' 20. Ankova, 



11. Vangaidrano. 

12. Anosy. 

13. Androy. 

14. Mahafaly. 

15. Fierenana. 

16. Tsienimbalala. 

17. Ibara. 

18. Menabe. 
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Independently of these primary divisions, there are numerous 
others of less importance, which will be noticed in some cases in 
the following general description of each province : — 

1. Vohimarina, the most northern division, is bounded towards 
the S. by Iboina, Ivongo, and Maroa ; it is mountainous, thinly 
populated, and incapable of extensive cultivation. Iangogoro, 
one of the highest mountains of Madagascar, is situated in this 
province; its summit commands an extensive prospect of the 
surrounding country. There are four principal ports in Vohi- 
marina — Diego Suarez, Port Luquez, Andravena, and Vohemaro ; 
the latter one is said to be on the healthiest part of the coast, and 
is strongly recommended by travellers for establishing a settle- 
ment. 

Diego Suarez, or British Sound, called by the natives Mahazeba, 
one of the finest harbours in the world, is about 170 leagues from 
the capital Tananarivo : besides being very healthy, it is advan- 
tageously situated at the conflux of several rivers, which afford 
excellent communication for trade with Antsianaka and Iboina, 
where cattle are plentiful. 

The western part of this province is inhabited by the north 
Sakalaves, and the eastern coast by the Betsimsararakas. 

2. Iboina is to the southward of Vohimarina, and is bounded 
on the eastward by Ivongo, and on the southward by Antsianaka. 
The country is level and woody, abounds in marshes, and is very 
subject to fever. The soil is generally productive, and cattle 
numerous in this province. 

Passandava and Narenda bays are the principal anchorages : 
Mazangaye, the chief town, is at the extremity of the latter, and 
contains about 800 houses, of which 200 are in stone. The island 
of Nosi-be, on the coast of this province, is likewise a frequent 
anchorage of the French, to whom it belongs. 

Iboina carries on a considerable trade with the Arabs : it is 
inhabited by a tribe of Sakalaves, who are described as treacher- 
ous, cruel, sanguinary, and very numerous. 

Although they have been subdued by the Hovas they are still 
well armed, and begin to breathe an independence, which their 
intercourse with the French at Nosi-be has not a little contributed 
to inspire them with. They occasionally send armed expeditions 
against the Hovas to revenge the death of their chief, killed by 
order of the Queen. A French Commandant, on a late commu- 
nication with them at Nosi-be, attempted to check these depre- 
datory excursions ; but his interference was resented by the 
Sakalaves, and it was some time before friendly intercourse was 
again renewed with the Europeans. 

3. Maroa is -like wise to the southward of Vohimarina, and is 
bounded on the western side by Ivongo. The general face of the 
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country abounds in hills and forests, and is considered fertile. 
Some of its vegetable productions are remarkably fine, particu- 
larly the Ankondro, or banana, which attains an extraordinary 
height ; it furnishes also timber of most excellent quality. 

This province is inhabited by a tribe of Betsimsarakas ; the 
population is far greater than that of Vohimarina. Maroa 
readily submitted to Radama in 1823; but they nevertheless, at 
the present time, cause much trouble to the Hovas, by sending 
out plundering parties to steal their cattle. The best anchorage 
is in Antongil Bay, at a place called Nava, between Mary Island, 
or Marotte, and the main land. 

4. Ivongo is bounded on the W. side by Iboina, Antsianaka, 
and Antankay ; on the southward, by Betsimsaraka : and on the 
N.- eastward, by Maroa. In general appearance this province 
greatly resembles Maroa, being hilly, woody, and fertile. Cattle, 
and a considerable quantity of rice, were exported from here to 
Mauritius and Bourbon previous to the rupture with Madagascar. 

The most important circumstance in connection with the history 
of this province, relates to a French settlement at the upper part 
of Antongil Bay, by Count Beniousky, in 1773, which, unfor- 
tunately for Madagascar, was cut short by the death of this 
enterprising nobleman and the machinations of his enemies. 

The bay of Antongil contains large quantities of oysters and 
several anchorages — Menahar is one of the best ; but the most 
common one is to the N. of Marotte, a musket shot distant, and 
is called by the natives Marounsitra. The river Tangbale bears 
N.N.W. from Marotte, and the anchorge at its mouth is called 
Port Choiseuil. 

Near the village of Iba-Ratsi, in the interior of this province, 
there are some beautiful groups of crystals of quartz. 

The island of St. Mary lies off Ivongo, at a short distance 
from the shore ; the inhabitants call themselves ' Zafy Ibrahim,' 
and the island, ' Nosi Ibrahim ' (children of Abraham and island 
of Abraham). St. Mary was ceded to the French by a regular 
treaty previous to the conquest of Madagascar by the Hovas, and 
occupies a considerable place in the history of French intercourse 
with the Malgaseys. It is represented as being exceedingly fertile 
but unhealthy. On its west side there is a bay with a small islet 
at its entrance, called Quails' Island, which affords shelter for 
small vessels. 

Ivongo is inhabited by a Betsimsaraka tribe, subject to the 
Hovas, and treated with much severity by them. 

The coast of this province abounds with whales, and during a 
certain period of the year Antongil Bay is a favourite resort for 
whalers of all nations. The inhabitants of Tintingue are remark- 
ably expert in spearing the whales from their slight canoes. 
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5. Antsianaka is bounded on the N.W. side by Ambongo, on 
the eastward by Ivongo and Antankay, and on the southward by 
Ankova. This is an extensive province in the interior, abounding 
with large herds of cattle, but very subject to the fever. It also 
produces very fine cotton and silk. Antsianaka contains two large 
lakes, the Antsana, or Imanangora, near the frontier of Antankay, 
and the Nosi- Vola, containing an island on which the chief town 
of the district, called Rahidranou, is built. The town is sur- 
rounded by a triple row of palisades, and contains many houses. 
The inhabitants of this province form a distinct tribe designated 
as the Tsianaka ; they are inconsiderable in numbers, and subject 
to the Hovas. In general, the Tsienakas are good workmen as 
jewellers, silversmiths, and embroiderers ; those of the capital par- 
ticularly excel in the manufacture of assegais, cutlasses, gun-locks, 
silver chains, cotton and silk tissues, and beautiful carpets. 

6. Ambongo is N. of the Sakalava country, and is bounded on 
the S.E. side by Antsianaka. It is level, woody, and fertile, and 
abounds with immense droves of cattle, both tame and wild, more 
than any other province of Madagascar. Moroa-be, the capital, 
is a large town of 300 houses, and surrounded by a deep trench. 
At one time it was considered the chief town of all the northern 
Sakalaves. The town of Boina is surrounded by palisades sur- 
mounted with spear- heads. The royal dwelling is a regular 
fortress ; its palisades are double, and more than twenty feet high. 

Mazunga, at the entrance of Bombetoe Bay, is the best 
anchorage. 

The province of Ambongo is inhabited by a Sakalava tribe, and 
was invaded by Radama with a large army ; no resistance was 
made to his forces, but every subterfuge and deception of which 
the Malgasey are capable were met with by the conqueror in 
bringing the Sakalava chief to terms of subjection. The inha- 
bitants of Ambongo are in general less civilized than their neigh- 
bours of the south. 

7. Antankay, called sometimes Ankay, lies to the eastward of 
Antsianaka and Ankova ; it is bounded on the N.E. by Ivongo 
and Betsimsaraka, and on the southward by Anteva. This is 
a narrow strip in the interior of the country ; the southern part 
consists principally of a level plain between lofty hills, watered by 
the river Mangoro. The inhabitants of this part are of the 
Bezonzano tribe, likewise called the Zaffimoran ; they are exempt 
from military service, but are constantly obliged to carry baggage 
to and from the capital for the Hovas. They are sometimes con- 
founded with the Betsimsaraka tribe of the northern part of the 
district, but they are quite distinct, and separated by a forest. 
The Bezonzons are a people of independent spirit, and were for- 
merly amongst the most turbulent and anarchical in the island ; 
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they are a large and robust race, of a copper colour ; they have a 
large nose (not flat) and African lips, and their eyes have a wild 
but prepossessing expression which strikes every one. Their 
northern neighbours are of the Betsimsaraka tribe, and enjoy the 
same privileges as those of Betsimsaraka Proper ; they are thin 
and delicate, and have straight and long hair like the Malays ; 
their skin is swarthy, but of a light hue ; their nose flat, and 
mouth large, with projecting upper lip. Their small and deep-set 
eyes give them a treacherous and ferocious look, which reflects 
their true disposition. 

It is reported that this district contains large quantities of 
silver, but that the spot where it is found is kept secret from 
strangers and from the neighbouring provinces. 

The road to the capital by Tamatave crosses Antankay, as well 
as two tracks leading to the northward. The former passes 
through the village of Mainouf, one of the most considerable in 
this province, containing 100 houses. 

8. Betsimsaraka lies to the southward of Ivongo, to the north- 
ward of Anteva, and to the eastward of Antankay. The soil is 
fertile, and the country to some extent brought under cultivation. 
It is, however, stated by the natives that their plantations are fre- 
quently destroyed by the herds of wild pigs with which the neigh- 
bouring provinces are infested. The northern part of this district 
is celebrated for the growth of roots ; Radama had once the full- 
sized figure of a man carved out of a single manioc root grown 
here. Rice also is cultivated to a great extent as well as other 
grain, and excellent oysters are found near the bay of Fenerif. 
In general, the land is flat towards the sea, and mountainous as it 
approaches the interior ; in some places it is swampy, and covered 
with thickets and forests, but in others it offers abundance of 
grazing land, and is covered with numerous herds of cattle belong- 
ing to the queen, and a few also the property of the inhabitants. 
The pasturage of Ambanivoule is particularly celebrated. 

The principal trading ports are Foule Pointe, Fenerif, and 
Tamatave. Fenerif is well situated for the purposes of traffic, 
having the advantage of water carriage for a considerable distance 
into the interior, by which means rice, yams, and other vegetables 
are conveyed to the coast with greater dispatch and facility, and 
at less expense than in most other ports ; but the anchorage is 
exposed to violent currents and a heavy surf. 

Foule Pointe is important for trade upon its own account, and a 
desirable situation, and likewise on account of its proximity to 
Tamatave, Fenerif, Antongil Bay, and St. Mary ; but all these 
ports have the same disadvantage of being highly insalubrious. 
There is a fort at Foule Pointe of considerable strength, but 
inefficient in position, as troops can land out of its range. 
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The anchorage of Tamatave is one of the best and most fre- 
quented on the eastern coast, and the town contains from 800 to 
1000 inhabitants. Near to it there is a strong fort, with a double 
enclosure, which caused great loss to the combined forces of the 
English and French, under Captain Kelly, at the time of the 
rupture between them and the natives in 1846. If common 
attention had been paid even to Lyall's journal it would have been 
seen that so far back as 1828 a very imposing square fort or 
citadel * had been erected with four fortified gates, in which 
Radama and hundreds of his suite resided, and it must stand to 
reason that with so many military officers and communications 
with civilized nations the Hovas would improve rather than de- 
molish such a work. 

Several fine lakes exist in this province, forming a series along 
the coast of upwards of 100 miles in extent. It was the project of 
the late King Radama to connect them together by canals, in 
order to facilitate the transport of produce from the southern part 
of the district by water. Operations were even commenced with 
1500 or 1800 men at Tan-foutzy, between lake Tranga and lake 
Nosi-be, but were abandoned after that monarch's decease. 

A part of this district, near the forest of Fandrona, was once 
famed for its brigands, a class of men driven to desperation by the 
persecutions of the Hovas, who committed extensive depredations 
under shelter of the fastnesses which the impenetrable forests and 
caverns afford. In 1835 a considerable military force was em- 
ployed in suppressing them ; great numbers were taken and sent 
to the capital, where nearly 200 were put to death, 84 of whom 
were speared, 17 roasted alive, and the remainder, declared guilty 
by ordeal of the Tanghina, were killed upon the spot. 

To the southward of Maroussie there is another thick forest, 
after which, in the direction of Manourou, the country abounds in 
plains and rice swamps. The water of the Manourou river is 
muddy and stagnant, and noisome herbs and plants cover its 
banks. 

The Betanimenes and Betsimsarakas inhabit the greatest part 
of this district ; they in general, however, go under the same 
name of Betanimenes, and are the people who have contributed 
more than any other in furnishing soldiers to the Hovas. Although 
their condition of servitude is most wretched, they are to a certain 
degree less humiliated than the other provinces, being allowed to 
carry the assegai : they are the only two tribes, with the exception 
of some of the inhabitants of Antankay, who are permitted this 
mark of confidence ; and even they are not allowed to carry more 
than one assegai each man. The other tribes under the immediate 

* It is, however, doubted whether this fort is the same that was attacked. 
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subjection of the Hovas are allowed to keep no sort of weapon 
whatever. The conquerors, trusting to the defenceless state to 
which they reduce the invaded provinces, for the maintenance of 
their dominion over them, invariably confiscate their arms, and do 
not allow them to carry even a stick. 

The Betanimenes are forced to work upon every occasion by 
their oppressors, the Hovas, and entertain feelings of hatred 
which their degraded condition, and the severity they meet with 
on the least demonstration, prevent them from showing. At Foule 
Pointe particularly, their adherence to the Hovas is but of the 
slightest tenure. 

The AfFravarts are a tribe which inhabit the southern part of 
the province ; they are muscular, brave, and frank, and their 
territory is rich in cattle. Near Va-bouaz, their chief town, there 
are some pottery works ; and there is a plain sufficiently large, it 
is said, to manoeuvre 400,000 men. Vatou Mandre is their fron- 
tier town on the sea-coast ; and its anchorage, at the mouth of the 
Vatou Mandre river, is commodious ; but the pass is choked up 
by a bar during several months of the year. It could, however, 
easily be opened, which is of importance, as it is the only safe 
anchorage to the southward of Tamatave. Maroussie, already 
mentioned, contains several rice stores built on piles. 

The inhabitants of the Ambamvoule are frank and loyal : one 
of their principal villages is called Fidana. 

The road to Tananarivo crosses this district, striking from the 
coast at Andevorande. It would be impossible to land at this 
river on account of the surf: large quantities of turtle resort to 
the sea shore near its mouth. At about a day's journey from 
this place towards the capital there is a thermal spring, called by 
the natives Ranou-mafau. In the forest, near Yvondrou, there is 
likewise a curious antique urn in granite, said to have been 
brought there by the Zafindramina, an Arab race. 

The district of Betsimsaraka is subdivided into the three smaller 
provinces of Mahavelona, Tamatave, and Betanimena, but is 
more generally known under the designation of Betsimsaraka. 

9. Anteva lies to the southward of Betsimsaraka, to the north- 
ward of Matitana, and to the eastward of Betsileo. Its principal 
town is Voni-be, containing a small fort, occupied by Hovas and 
troops. Situated on the main road, it is always made by tra- 
vellers from the southern districts ; it has, besides, a direct com- 
munication with the capital, and another with Mananzari on the 
sea shore. The anchorage of Manourou is bad, and the pass nar- 
row and difficult ; the village contains a fort, with palisades, a 
ditch, and a drawbridge. Vessels frequently anchor here to take 
in rice, which is said to be the finest in quality of all Mada- 
gascar. 
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Mahela and Mananzari are the other important anchorages, 
from which also considerable quantities of salt beef are exported. 

The cattle are brought down from the adjoining district of 
Betsileo to Tamatava, through Anteva. 

The inhabitants are of the Betsimsaraka tribe, and, from their 
intercourse with Europeans, are much given to drunkenness. 
Their commerce was principally with the French. 

10. Matitana is bounded on the N. by the province of Anteva, 
on the W. by Betsileo, and on the S. by Vangaidrano. The 
country is flat and fertile towards the coast : rice, sugar, and 
cattle are very plentiful, and it is famous for the immense quan- 
tities of pork it produces. The inhabitants, called Antaymours, 
are supposed to be descendants of an Arab race ; they are great 
fortune-tellers and workers of charms. The name of Zafindra- 
mina, a title of nobility, is sometimes given to them. The anchor- 
age of Mananzari is very far from the sea-shore and not secure, 
although it is masked by a spit of sand covered with trees. The 
Antaymours have canoes, not adapted for sailing it is true, but 
excellent for passing over the bars of the Namour, Faraon, and 
Matatane rivers : it is surprising to see the ease and buoyancy 
with which these canoes cross the surf, and the address of the 
boatmen in the use of the short paddle. 

11. Vangaidrano is bounded on the northward by Matitana, on 
the westward by Ibara, and on the southward by Anosy. The 
country is flat and marshy, and very liable to fever. The produc- 
tions are of the same nature as those of the neighbouring pro- 
vinces ; but a very small quantity of the territory is cultivated in 
proportion. The inhabitants are in general called the Andrambe ; 
but this denomination is more applicable to the tribes of Amisours, 
Antanosses, and Antifassi, which are under the immediate govern- 
ment of the Hovas, and are ruled by a Hova chief called 
Basartikia, who resides in a village on the sea-coast called 
Andrambe. 

The Chavoies and Chaffates of the southern part of the district 
appear to be savages, and to know nothing of either money or 
clothing : they rarely go out of their mountains. 

The inhabitants of Manamboundri, inthe Antayray country, are 
remarkable for their courage and independence ; they are some- 
times called the Antamassianacs : the country which they occupy 
is small in extent, but very fertile. 

In July, 1826, General Brady was sent to subdue the Vangai- 
dranos province. More than nine months were employed in this 
expedition, the population being numerous and the opposition for- 
midable. Babedoka, the chief of the district, with upwards of 
twenty of his principal nobles, were taken prisoners ; the first, on 
refusing to submit, was finally put to death. His nobles also, 
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with a fidelity and patriotism worthy of admiration, preferring to 
share the fate of their leader rather than acknowledge the 
sovereignty of Radama, were massacred in cold blood. 2000 of 
the inhabitants are said to have fallen in this war. 

12. Anosy, S. of Vanga'idrano and Ibara, and N.E. of Androy, 
is remarkable as the district in which the French first sought to 
establish their dominion in Madagascar. It contains several rich 
vales and two considerable lakes ; one, highly bituminous near 
Mangafiafy, and another, in the interior, whose water tastes as if 
strongly impregnated with copper. Anosy is peopled by a very 
fine race and is well cultivated, but, like the other parts of the 
coast, extensive marshes render it extremely insalubrious. Fort 
Dauphin, the old French settlement, is now abandoned. Rock 
salt and saltpetre are found here ; and the valley of Amboule 
produces spices and fruits, such as oranges and citrons, in great 
quantities, independently of the other general productions of the 
country. 

13. Androy; 14. Mahafaly ; 15. Frerenana ; 16. Tsienim- 
balala ; 17. Ibara, form the south-western extreme of Madagascar. 
The two first are inhabited by barbarous tribes, the others by 
mixed casts of the Betsileo and Betsimsaraka character. These 
districts have been but little explored, and are said to be thinly 
populated. They possess great numbers of cattle, which the 
natives dispose of on the sea-coast in exchange for ammunition 
and arms. The Androy province contains but little water: it 
produces large sheep, whose tails weigh as much as fifteen pounds, 
and a curious root which has the same properties as the water- 
melon. Fangahe, the capital of Androy, contains about 100 huts. 
Mataliti, another large village of 50 huts, is the next in im- 
portance. 

Frerenana contains the considerable lake of Zhotry. 

Mononga-be, the capital of the Vronimes tribe in Ibara, con- 
tains 700 or 800 houses, and is well built and fortified. It was 
in an expedition against this tribe that a brave prince, Jean Rene, 
experienced such a total defeat during the reign of Radama. 

Although these provinces seem tacitly to acknowledge the 
sovereignty of the Hovas, they at times give considerable trouble. 
The Ibaras and Tsienimbalalas are most expert with the musket, 
and are well supplied with arms from St. Augustin's Bay. 

18. Menabe is bounded on the N. by Ambongo, on the S. by 
Fierenana and Tsienimbalala, and on the E. by Ankova and 
Betsileo. This province, the largest in Madagascar, is divided 
into North and South Mena-be. The population is inconsiderable, 
compared with the extent of country ; it is of the great Sakalava 
tribe, but appears to be a better cast of people than their northern 
neighbours. 
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The bay of Maroundava, the principal anchorage, is very un- 
healthy. The chief town, Menabe, called by the natives Andre- 
fontza, is situated in the southern division, on the banks of the 
river bearing the same name, and at a short distance from a 
volcano, called Mount Tangouri, regarded as an object of 
superstitious dread by the natives. Mena-be contains about 2000 
houses ; the royal dwellings consist of 15 or 20 large buildings 
in stone, surrounded by a triple-row of palisades. In a corner 
of the buildings there are some fine pieces of Portuguese 
cannon. 

This province contains likewise a considerable lake, called 
Lake Ina by the natives : in its centre there is an island, inhabited 
alone by immense alligators. The northern part of Mena-be 
contains great numbers of wild cattle. Radama and his officers, 
in one of his warlike expeditions amongst the Sakalaves, passing 
through this country, killed upwards of 340 oxen in one day for 
the use of his army, and two days afterwards 431 more were killed 
by the soldiers. 

The commerce of this country belongs wholly to the Hovas 
through the following circumstance : — Radama, on his marriage 
with Rasalimo, daughter of Ranitrah, the king of the Sakalaves 
of Mena-be, obtained the privilege for the Hovas to trade with 
the Sakalaves, on promising that he would not interfere with their 
territory. Kadama made oath that he would not attempt the 
invasion of their lands ; and the same conditions have since been 
ratified by Ranavalona Manjaka, the present queen. The Hovas 
have consequently the whole monopoly of the trade of this large 
province, and the Europeans are afraid to make overtures to the 
Sakalaves of Mena-be on that account. 

19. Betsileo is in the interior, between Mena-be, Tsienimba- 
lala, Ibara, Matitana, Anteva, Antankay, and Ankova. This 
province is divided into North and South Betsileo, the chief town 
of which is Ambatou-mena, containing 1200 or 1500 huts. Bet- 
sileo contains a vast number of cattle, and produces sheep, goats, 
pigs, and haricots, besides most excellent pasturage. The 
scenery here is very picturesque, and offers some views of interest 
and great variety. Indications of volcanic action are distinct and 
numerous. There are likewise in this province several saline 
springs. 

The inhabitants of Betsileo descend from the Betsimsaraka 
tribes ; they are a false and treacherous race, and, although 
under the yoke of the Hovas, still they regard them as the usurpers 
of their territory. They seldom travel out of their country, which 
is filled with fastnesses, mountains, and precipices. They are of 
a warlike disposition, but have been deprived of their arms. Not- 
withstanding their enmity they do not make common cause with 
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the Ibaras and Tsienimbalalas, neighbouring tribes, who equally 
detest the Hovas. 

20. Ankova is situated nearly in the centre of Madagascar, 
between the provinces of Ambongo, Antsianaka, Antankay, Bet- 
sileo, and Mena-be. This is the most important province in 
Madagascar, and the most populated. It is subdivided into three 
districts of Vonizongo, Imamo, and Emerina ; the latter is the 
most considerable of the three, and contains the city of Tanana- 
rive or Antananarivo, the capital of the whole island and the seat 
of government. Ankova, though it has but few trees, and the 
capital is almost destitute of wood, the nearest forest being three 
days' journey distant, derives probably from that very circumstance 
the advantage of a fine climate and pure air, which make it the 
most healthy province of Madagascar, and equal in every respect 
to an European atmosphere. It may be considered hilly rather 
than mountainous, and its soil has been brought under sufficient 
improvement to maintain a large population. 

Tananarivo, or Antananarivo, said to be situated in lat. 
18 Q 56' 26" and long. 46° 57 E. of Greenwich, contains a popu- 
lation of about 25,000, including the villages around, but ex- 
clusive of the army. It contains about 8000 dwellings, and live 
or six very large houses. The town is watered by several small 
rivers, and is often inundated. Immense riches are said to be 
hidden in the tombs of the deceased kings of Emerina, near the 
capital. 

Nearly in the centre of the city is the Tarpeian rock of Mada- 
gascar, called by the natives Ampahamariniana, where criminals 
are executed by being hurled headlong down the tremendous pre- 
cipice. The fall of the unhappy victim may be about 60 or 80 
feet, when he is inevitably killed, being dashed amid the scattered 
masses of broken rock projecting at that depth ; the fall is then 
from 300 to 400 feet further to the base of the hill. 

The next place of importance is the spot where the public 
Kabarys, or assemblies, are held ; it is a large, open space, well 
suited by its natural formation for the purpose of assembling the 
people en masse to receive messages from the sovereign, and to 
transact all public affairs. This is also the place where the 
market is held at the capital. Neither booths, stalls, nor sheds 
are used, but all the articles are spread upon the ground, usually 
on mats, without any regard to symmetry. 

The market day of Tananarivo is rather a day of pleasure than 
one of business ; all the women appear in their best dresses, and 
the " cavaliers of Madagascar are equally observant of this day 
of fete." 

Lake Itsa, in the Irnamo subdivision, is celebrated for the 
quantities of excellent fish which it affords. A good open road 
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leads from it to the capital ; but the ground is very irregular, and 
the distance considerable. 

Nosi-Anivo, a village on the Antankay frontier, is on the road 
from the capital to the E. coast ; it contains about 50 huts, is 
built on the brow of a hill, and is fortified with a deep ditch. 

It is but fifty years since the Hovas have become known as a 
power; their tribe was formerly dispersed under the name of 
Ambouatanes (curs of pigs), an epithet of scorn. They are in 
fact quite a distinct race from the other Malgaseys. Always mis- 
trusted and persecuted, they took refuge in the mountains of 
Ankova, and intermarried with the southern Sakalaves. They 
are considered superior in intelligence to the other people ; the 
nobles are particularly shrewd and cunning, but the lower classes 
dirty and filthy to such an extreme that before their invasion of 
the island they were called the Pariahs of Madagascar. In 
general the character of the Hova is a combination of ferocity 
and talent ; apt in deceit, they are with difficulty imposed upon, 
and politeness is with them a sure indication of coming treason. 
Avarice is their prevailing sin, and absorbs every feeling of 
friendship and connexion. 

The demise of Radama, brought on by irregular habits during 
the latter part of his reign, was the death-warrant of all his 
relations, friends, and connexions, who were indiscriminately 
massacred by the ruthless tyrant who now rules with iron hand in 
Madagascar. 

Immediately on the accession of Ranavalona Manjaka, who was 
both the cousin and wife of Radama, the reign of persecution 
against all foreigners and Christians commenced, and has never 
ceased until, with the exception of one or two Frenchmen, almost 
every tradesman, missionary, merchant, and Christian have been 
banished and expelled from this inhospitable land. 

The rupture in 1846 was only the sequel of a continued and 
preconcerted system of insult and oppression, gratuitously offered 
to all strangers, and in which since her accession to the throne she 
has unceasingly persevered. 

There is one star yet shining forth with some good augury over 
the future destinies of Madagascar. The son, named Racouto 
Radame,* of this most ferocious woman, and to whom she is said 
to bear the fondest affection, is a Christian, and openly and daringly 
avows his creed. He is a young man, they say, of studious habits 
and amiable bearing, but he has already displayed a dangerous 
firmness, and has been hardy enough to interfere in rescuing from 
the assegai or the boiling pit some Malgaseys who had been de- 

* Likewise called the son of Radama, although born twelve months after that king's 
decease. He is now 21 years of age. 
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tected in the performance of Christian rites, and secreting others 
who had been found guilty of having a Bible in their possession. 

Criminals or persons accused of Christianism are frequently 
thrown into a pit dug for the purpose, and boiling water thrown 
on them till nearly scalded to death, when an assegai is driven 
through their back. 

If this young man does not fall by the assegai or tanghina, at 
the instigation of some of the demons who surround the queen, the 
renewal of friendly intercourse with Madagascar at a more distant 
period may not be despaired of; but it is much to be feared not 
during Ranavalona's life. 

Her existence has, however, for several years been such a con- 
tinuance of excess and debauchery that it is said her career is 
drawing to a close, and that she is so enervated as to have become 
now only the willing tool of her adroit ministers. 

The Hova government is at present a tottering edifice, esta- 
blished by violence and maintained by the most severe despotism, 
distrust, and intimidation ; the power of the monarch is absolute ; 
her will is the only law, of which the nobles are the first ministers. 
The Hova officers and troops rank next in authority, and have the 
monopoly of the whole commerce as their privilege ; they buy at 
the price they please, and sell at the price they fix. The right of 
plunder and of making slaves of their prisoners, another of their 
perquisites, is the cause of constant wars and invading expeditions 
into the neighbouring districts, and without the slightest grounds. 

Tanghin, or trial by ordeal of poison, is had recourse to on the 
most trifling occasions, and the number of its victims is inconceivable 
to persons who have not witnessed the subtle effects of this baneful 
plant. 

The queen alone can order it to governors and officers ; slave- 
owners can likewise administer it to their slaves, giving previous 
notice to that effect to the authorities ; and in this way whole vil- 
lages are sometimes tried, but in common cases of litigation the 
judges, instead of ordering it to the parties themselves, give it to 
fowls, pigs, &c, and the cause is decided according to the result. 
In cases of debt the creditor has the right of repaying himself by 
selling the debtor with his wife and family into slavery, at the 
public market, however innocent the latter may be. 

In 1830 a general purification of the country by ordeal was 
enjoined, and many hundreds if not thousands of Malgaseys are 
supposed to have been sacrificed. 

The accused, having eaten as much rice as possible, swallows 
thin pieces of the skin of a fowl killed for the purpose, each piece 
about the size of a dollar, and swallowed whole. Three spoonfuls 
of rice are swallowed with each. A small quantity of the tanghina 
nut is scraped, and mixed with some juice of the banana, and given 
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him. After the recital of a formula of invocation, rice-water is 
given in copious draughts until a decision is made by vomiting the 
three pieces of skin, or being found unable to do so : in the former 
case the accused is declared innocent, and in the latter, guilty, and 
is struck or beaten with the rice pestle till dead, unless he has pre- 
viously, as sometimes happens, died by the poisonous action of the 
tanghina itself. There is, however, a great deal of favouritism 
shown, and it depends on the manner in which the poison is given 
whether it is fatal or not. 

In fact, Tananarivo is the city of slavery, superstition, and 
cruelty. The queen, alarmed at the outbreaks of several tribes, 
has redoubled in severity towards them, and scarcely a day passes 
at the capital without several executions. At one time it was 
reported in Madagascar that the English were coming to fight ; a 
demonstration was immediately made hostile to the queen, and 
the whole of the participators were subsequently executed. 

In one of their expeditions to the southern coast, it is stated the 
Hovas deliberately assassinated on the spot not fewer than 10,000 
men, who, on the faith of a treaty of friendship with the queen, 
had delivered up their arms.* All their wives and children above 
a given height, fixed on by the queen as a standard, were put to 
death likewise, and the remainder given to Emerina, and sold as 
slaves. 

All the commerce of Madagascar with the Europeans seems to 
be carried on through the medium of the native women ; it becomes 
therefore necessary to obtain their support and good will in all 
trading operations, and liaisons are frequently formed with them 
by the traders on that account. 

During Mr. Powell's stay in Madagascar he was constantly 
invited to dine with the queen, who was very kind to him. She 
lives in some state ; the dinners consisted of four or five hours' 
constant change of dishes, varying from fish brought from Lake 
Itsa to hedgehogs. Her Majesty never appeared at table herself; 
but he had frequent occasions of speaking to her, but never at a 
distance nearer than ten or twelve feet. The throne was a sort of 
parapet ten or twelve feet high, and communicated by a passage to 
her own rooms, and with the court by a ladder, which was taken 
away until the audience terminated. 

Dr. Powell says the queen is dark, and very much pitted with 
the small-pox, that she is the most superstitious of her own race, 
and believes the Europeans to be great magicians. 

Among various reports on the subject of Ranavalona's accession to 
the throne of Madagascar, the following by Mr. Leeudennec bears 
some semblance of truth. Before liadama's accession to the 

* Tliis is no (lonbf an exaggeralion. 
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government he had married a Sakalava princess of great beauty? 
to whom he was very much attached. When his uncle (Ranavalona's 
father), who was then king of Imerina, died, Radama had already 
distinguished himself in different successful wars against the Bet- 
simsarakas and other tribes, and was offered the crown by the 
Hovas, on condition that the legal heir to the throne should not be 
deprived of it. To this Radama reluctantly consented, and aban- 
doned his beloved wife to share the throne of Emerina with Rana- 
valona, who was much older than Radama, and very ill favoured. 

From a perusal of Lyall's diary it is evident that in Radama's 
time the Hovas were rapidly advancing in civilization, and that 
their military force was by no means contemptible. It remains to 
be seen whether, at the death of Radama and the accession of 
Ranavalona to full power, these promises of improvement have been 
carried steadily forward ; or whether, on the contrary, which is more 
than probable, their military discipline has not declined. 

During the reign of Radama there were several fine companies 
of artillerymen with fourteen pieces of brass cannon, viz., howitzers, 
and 2, 4, and 9-pounders. He was likewise attended by a body 
guard of 5000 janissaries, called the Sirondahs, mostly composed 
of African slaves. The standing army averaged 20,000 men. 

Dr. Powell, one of the most recent travellers into the Ankova 
province, says that beneath the capital there is an artificial plain 
where he saw regularly once a fortnight as many as 2000 of the 
queen's troops exercised in the European manner ; and it is pretty 
certain, from the general information given upon that subject, that 
the utmost endeavours would not enable the Hovas to raise more 
than 30,000 men, most of whom would be vassals. 

One of the best defences of Madagascar against European in- 
vasion is the fever (called " General Fago," in Radama's charac- 
teristic style). The Hovas are fully sensible of the advantage they 
gain by keeping any foreign enemy within the reach of this for- 
midable destroyer, and use every endeavour to temporize with and 
detain their enemies on the coast as long as possible. These tactics 
proved but too effective against the unfortunate expedition of the 
French under Commodore Gourbeyre in 1829 and 1830. 

Whatever may be the actual force on foot, it is certain that the 
present reign is one of terror, and that the influence of the Hovas 
over many of the provinces has decreased, and their invincibility 
received some severe checks within a short time. Very little 
exertion would blow these embers of disaffection into a flame, 
which once kindled would extend from province to province until 
the whole island had united in common cause against their 
oppressors. 

it is the general opinion that if the abolition of slavery were 
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proclaimed by an invading force, not one of the districts would 
refuse to take up arms. 

Boats might always ascend the river Mangorou, which is as 
broad as the river Hoogly at Calcutta. It is very deep, most 
limpid, and flows with a gentle current ; the banks are beautifully 
lined with citron and orange trees, and the interior of the sur- 
rounding country is covered with masses of forest. 

The Ikropa is the finest river within a considerable distance of 
the capital on its western side. It is crossed on the road to the 
Sakalava country by a rude bridge on four or five pieces of rough 
stone, and falls into the sea on the N.W. coast, not far from 
Mazangaye : it is known on the coast by the name of Bombetoc, 
and is navigable as far from the sea as Maroa-be. 

The Mangoro, or Mangoure, which empties itself into the sea 
in the Anteva province, is almost as broad as the Loire in France, 
but not so rapid, and is navigable a considerable distance into the 
interior. It traverses the main road from Andevorande to the 
capital, at about two days march from the latter, and its breadth 
at this place is about 60 feet. It swarms with alligators, and is 
generally crossed in canoes, but occasionally temporary bridges of 
bamboo are likewise made use of for that purpose. 

Large canoes loaded with provisions have been seen at its lower 
extremity, which were said to have come down from the N. of the 
capital ; but this statement is contradicted by many residents, who 
maintain that it is not navigable very far into the interior on 
account of its numerous falls and cataracts. It is said, moreover, 
that in 1832 the English Government, on the recommendation of 
their resident agent, had the anchorage of Manourou examined 
with the object of establishing a direct communication with the 
capital by means of this river. 

The other streams of note are, on the W. coast, the Manangari, 
the Mantao, the Paraceyla, the Menabe, and the Artemout : on 
the E. coast the Manangoure, the Mananzari, and the Manang- 
hare ; and on the S. coast the Manandraie in the province of 
Androy. Most of these have been but little explored, and cannot 
be recommended for extensive water communication. 

These rivers, as well as the lakes near Tamatave, are navigated 
in canoes of various sizes, some of which are built of planks. The 
Lakan Diafitch carries 1J- ton with a crew of 6 men and a pilot; 
another, 20 feet by 13J, carries 2i tons, 14 rowers and a pilot. 
The canoe of 9 benches carries 5 tons and 14 rowers ; its length 
is 30 feet and its breadth 20. 

In 1774 an interpreter went from Foule Pointe to Antongil 
Bay to meet Count Beniousky in a vessel of this description. It 
had on board 120 marmites or porters, 20 passengers, ammunition, 
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arms, and baggage, besides 20 rowers, making in all 160 men. 
They sail tolerably well, running about 30 leagues per day. 

The broad extent of table-land in the interior is itself con- 
siderably elevated, and forms a base on which Ankaratra and 
other mountains rise. The highest peaks are probably not more 
than 8000 or 12,000 feet above the level of the sea, and consist 
of the Angaro, the Ambatouranga in Emerina, the Ankaratra, 
which forms the S.W. boundary of Ankova ; and N.N.W. from 
Tananarivo the Tangogora, called also the Vigarora, in the N. 
extremity of the island. 

Southward of Emerina is the cluster of mountains called Anka- 
ratra ; from these the high land continues for 40 miles, be- 
coming more steep in the distance till it forms a chain of hills 
called the Vara Vato or Stone Mouth. 

To the S. are the lower hills of Betsileo, and to the W. the 
division of Mandridrano. Ellis says those represented in maps as 
the Ambohitsmenes are probably the Vohidrazana, forming part of 
the forest of Almanzotra, and the highest section of forest W. of 
Betanimena. He likewise says that Ambohitsmene is a name 
unknown in the island. 

There are but few roads in Madagascar, and at best they can 
only be considered as footpaths or tracks. The principal one 
leads from Tamatave to the capital, not in a direct line, but 
following the coast in a straight line nearly as far as Andevo- 
rande before striking into the interior. The former portion is 
comparatively level, and the numerous lakes with which this part 
of the coast abounds have been turned to advantage for water- 
carriage, and are navigated by the larger canoes just described. 
It is to be regretted that Radama's project of connecting these 
lakes by canals has been abandoned ; the operation of dragging 
the canoes overland from one lake to the other, and loading and 
unloading them repeatedly, is a considerable drawback in their 
navigation. Leguevel says that it took an hour to drag one of 
the large canoes from the River Yvondrou to Lake Nosi-be, a 
distance of not more than 200 paces overland. 

From Andevorande to the capital (only 165 miles) the track is 
mountainous, and in some places as difficult to ascend as the 
Pouce,* or signal mountain of Port Louis. It runs through 
swamps, forests, and shaking bogs, covered with a ^ net-work 
of grass. The forest of Almanzotra in particular is a con- 
tinued succession of precipices and ridges, and the track is 
strewed with immense fallen trees, with rocks, and knee-deep 
puddles. 

It is reported that another and a more direct road exists 

* The Pouce is a very rugged and steep mountain, about 2500 feet in height. 
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between the capital and Tamatave which is kept secret from the 
Europeans. 

There is also a road to the capital by Voni-be according to 
some residents; but little dependence can be placed on such 
assertions, which it is very possible originate solely in the desire 
of the natives to lead Europeans astray as to the defenceless and 
factious state of the country. 

The following abstract will show the number of days' journey 
between some of the most important places of Madagascar. 

Route from Tamatave to Tananarivo, according to Leguevel : — 

From Tamatave to Vabouaz across the lakes 3 days ; from thence 
to Manamboundre 6 hours: this village contains at most 30 huts, 
and is surrounded by fertile grounds covered with provisions and 
cattle : close by there is a hot spring. 

Bout Zenaar is a day's march from Vabouaz, and contains about 
50 huts. 

From Bout Zenaar to Ampassiombe is one day's march. 

One day's march more to Maromanga, containing 10 or 12 huts. 

One day's journey to Mainouf, a considerable village containing 
about 100 huts. 

One clay's march from thence to Nosiarivo, which contains about 
50 huts. Like most of the other villages this is built on the brow of 
a hill, and is defended by a deep ditch. Provisions are very plentiful 
here. 

Ambatou Manga is a day's journey from the preceding village, and 
half a day's march from Tananarivo. It is at this village that Euro- 
peans wait for permission to enter the capital. 

List of resting-places at one day's journey distant, in travelling 
from Andevorande to Antanarivo, by Mr. Baker:— 

1. Ranoumafana. 

2. Mahela. 

3. Beforna, entrance of great forest. 

4. Analamazaotra, middle of ditto. 

5. Morrmanga, W. side of ditto. 

6. Ambodiuiangaro, in the Antankay country, followed by small 
forest. 

7. Ambatomanga in Emerina. 

8. Tananarivo. 

Mr. Baker says that the road from Andevorande to the capital 
is by far the shortest; he says he has travelled it in seven days, 
crossing the wood in one day. 

Route of Leguevel with Jean Rene in his expedition against 
the Vionimes, with an army of Betsimsaraka?, starting from 
Tamatave : 
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Mitinandre 

Vatoumandre 

Maroussie 

Manourou 

Taleva-lahe 

Filoufac . 

Amboudehar 

Katza Zennar 

Ombe Madinie, 

Mahitzy . 

Zaza-kout 



days. 

55 



55 

hour. 



55 
55 



Benjee-makia 
Voula-mas 
Ambou-Massia 
Voni-be . 
Azon-lahe 
Ranouvola 
Raharaha 
Fihiraste . 
Monhali . 
Ompissa . 



6 hours 
6 
6 
6 
7 
12 
6 
6 
6 
6 



Continuation from Mananzari towards the south on the same 
expedition. 

From Mananzari to Island of Kachimouk in a 

canoe ..... 
By coast to Namour 
Namour to Faraon 
Faraon to Matitane 
Matatane Point to Village, by river 
Matatane by canoe to Sahada 
Sahada by swamp to Ampaminta . 
Ampaminta, in the wilds of the Chavoies and 
Chaffates, some days to Fahandza. 

Fahandza, S.W. to a river 1 day. 

From river through the country of the Vrouimes, 

precipitous and mountainous, to Hantsylava . 2 days. 
Hantsylava to Mononga-be . . . . 3 „ 

Mononga-be to Sakaleon . . . . . 4 „ 
Leguevel from Tananarivo to Boina. 
2 hours to Arrivo. 



. 1 hour. 


. 5 „ 
. 1 day. 

• 1 » 
. li hour. 
. 1 day. 

• 1 55 



4 
6 
6 
6 
5 
6 
5 
1 
6 
6 



12 
6 
6 

8 
12 
14 



Antaroka, 50 houses. 

A river. 

Amboudrona, 100 houses, chief town. 

Little River. 

Beraviro, 50 houses, chief town. 

Anacamousa, small. 

A small waterfall. 

Soriaminty, 60 houses, chief town. 

Miadi, 60 houses. 

Ankavalon, 15 houses. 

Moromas, 150, fortified. 

Nosi-vola, a lake. 

Rahidranou, 300 houses, capital. 

Ankibou, 12 houses. 

Folac, 6 houses. 

Landi-foutchi, 6 houses. 

Maroa-be, 300 houses. 

Zonna Androu by river, 40 houses. 

Boina by river, 600 houses. 



From Majamba to Tananarivo. 
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Liguevel, from Bay of Andrahoun near Fort Dauphin, 

4 hours to Mandzoulon . . . .150 houses. 
6 „ Andracala . . . . 15 „ 

6 ,, Faranghoe, chief town . . 100 „ 

1 „ Firaoa 20 „ 

10 „ Matalili 50 „ 

12 „ Afou-Vatou .... 30 „ 

6 „ Fiassa . .... 20 „ 

5 „ Mahatal Ouzon ... 8 „ 

List of resting-places or villages at a distance of one day's 
journey from each other, as the natives reckon, in travelling up 
to Tananarivo on the W. side, by Mr. Baker. 

Leaving Majamba and Majamba Bay. 
Marovolo. 9. Angoja. 



Ampomby. 

Ambatoranana. 

Saropiroha. 

Tsar-amassoandro. 

Andramy. 

7. Amboassary. 

8. Ambohipolaka. 



10. Tsorahafatra. 

11. Manantana. 

12. Andranofassina. 

13. Anosibe\ 

14. Ambato. 

15. Maherimandroso. 

16. Antananarivo. 



Starting from Majamga in Bom- 
betoka Bay. 


Starting from Bottler's River 
in Boyana Bay. 


1. Fodilahimena. 


1. 


Belembroka. 


2. Tsimilaotra. 


2. 


Miandrazana. 


3. Antoboaka. 

4. Marovoy. 

5. Betsiboka. 


3. 

4. 
5. 


Ankazomainty. 

Mahavary. 

Beseva. 


6. Trabonjy. 

7. Ankoala. 

8. Aminidafy. 

9. Antsolalina. 

10. Antongodrahoja. 

11. Marotaolana. 


6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 
10. 
11. 


Androtra. 

Bondrony. 

Mananikia. 

Andrenijia. 

Ampanataorana. 

Andriantohana. 


12. Ambararatra. 


12. 


Ambonimena. 


13. Vohobitra. 


13. 


Antsahamaina. 


14. Tsarahafatra. 

15. Andraopasina. 

16. Sahasaotra. 


14. 
15. 
16. 


Manjakavaradrano. 

Ambolotarafotsy. 

Ambohinadrina. 


17. Mangabe. 

18. Ampontany. 

19. Ampangabe. 

20. Antanarivo. 


17. 
18. 
19. 
20. 
21. 


Manankoza. 

Amborampotsy. 

Faratanjona. 

Ambohijativo.* 

Antalata. 




22. 


Manankasina. 




23. 
24. 
25. 


Asabotsy.f 

Andriantany. 

Antanarivo. 



* Tuesday's market. 



f Saturday's market. 



74 Map of Madagascar. 

[The accompanying Map of the interior of Madagascar has been con- 
structed during short intervals, between my many duties in Mauritius, 
and since 1846, with the able assistance of Mr. Corby, Government 
Surveyor. — J. A. Lloyd.*] 

Having but little further leisure, I have thought it better to submit 
at once the original and working map with all its faults. The coast 
line may be depended on as tolerably exact, having been reduced from 
the various nautical surveys ; and many shoals, rocks, and rivers have 
been sketched in from detached charts and manuscripts which I have 
obtained a sight of. For the detail of the interior I cannot claim the 
slightest pretensions to correctness. It is only an attempt to form 
approximately some foundation for future inquiries, and more correct 
and extensive research. 

A considerable part of the filling in has been borrowed from a map 
published with a small French octavo work on Madagascar, by M. 
Liguevel de la Combe, an intelligent trader, who made several de- 
sultory excursions into the interior, both previous to and after the death 
of Radama, the enlightened and liberal prince to whom may be attri- 
buted the conquest of the various provinces by the Hovas, and the sole 
opportunity ever afforded to the British Government of entering into 
friendly relations with the inhabitants of this extraordinary island. 

During Radama's reign the British influence was in the ascendancy, 
and many zealous and intelligent men were from time to time invited 
over to Madagascar, and who laid the foundations of the present mili- 
tary knowledge and discipline of the natives, and contributed most 
materially to their advancement and perfection in various useful arts. 

From these residents, and the diaries forwarded by them to the 
Mauritius Government, f I have extracted narratives of different 
journeys along the coast and in the interior. They consist of the 
marches of Brady, an English private of the 22nd Foot, sent over to 
drill Radama's troops, and who became one of his generals of the 
11th, or highest honour ;f also of those of Mr. Hastie and Mr. Lyall, 
who were at different times agents there. 

Mr. Hastie's manuscripts in particular give a number of routes to 
and from the capital, when travelling alone, or in company with King 
Radama, on his distant military expeditions ; and they have, as well as 
the travels of Liguevel, been laid down and " fitted in " until they offer 
something like a verification of one another. 

These again have been submitted to the inspection of some of the 
missionaries, and particularly Mr. Baker, a most intelligent person, 
who, having for some years resided with the Christian missions, had 
made several journeys to the capital, and set up a printing establish- 
ment for Malgasey translations of religious works. 

Mr, Baker, besides affording me much information, and the advan- 
tages of his experience, gave me a rough sketch of the whole island, as 

* A large map of the same, by Colonel Lloyd, has lately been published by 
Mr, Arrowsmirh. — Ed. 

f As well as from Ellis's Madagascar and Leguevel. 
| The highest honour is the 13th. 
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subdivided into provinces according to the Hova Government, which I 
have endeavoured, from the routes, the rivers, and the contour of the 
mountains, to follow out. 

I have from time to time added what further information I could 
collect, both by notes and orally, from some very intelligent traders, 
such as Lecudonnec, Laconfourgue, Jonas (who married a relation of 
the present tyrant queen Ranavalona), Vincent, Furey, and many 
others ; besides Malgasey Christians and Marmites.* I have embodied 
the whole as well as I could into one narrative in preference to classi- 
fying them under different heads. J. A. L. 



V. — Abstract of MSS. Books and Papers respecting Mada- 
gascar during the possession of the Mauritius by the French. 
Presented by Sir W. M. Farquhar to the British Museum. 

(These documents were brought to England by the late Sir R. 
Farquhar from the Mauritius, and appear to have been ex- 
tracted and copied from the French Archives.) 

[This Abstract was made and presented to the Royal Geographical Society by 
W. J. Hamilton, Esq., April, 1850.] 

I. (1) Three Volumes of Dictionary, French and Madagascan, 
Title— 

' Dictionnaire Francais et Madecasse. Divise en trois Colonnes. 
La premiere renferme le mot Francais dans Pordre alphabetique et le 
mot Madecasse le plus usite dans Pidiome du Sud.' 

' La seconde, le mot Madecasse le plus usite dans Pidiome du 
Nord.' 

' La troisieme, les mots donnes a la langue, d'apres des elemens 
connus.' 

' Par Earthelemi Huet Chevalier de Froberville, ancien Capitaine 
dTnfanterie,' &c, &c, &c. 

In the Preface necessaire, the third column is thus described : ' La 
troisieme celle des mots que j'ai donnes a la langue. Celle-ci seule a 
besoin d' explication.' This is explained further on to mean the words 
which the author has introduced in addition to those already published 
in former Vocabularies and Dictionaries. These are very faulty, full 
of errors and omissions. The errors are corrected in the first volume, 
the omissions are made good in the third. Some grammatical details 
are also given in this introduction. 

II. (2.) Five volumes of Dictionary, Madagascan and French, in- 
terspersed with many long notes and details on the different words and 
objects of natural history introduced, as well as political and geogra- 
phical terms alluded to, e. g. 

Antatchimes. Name given by the inhabitants of the north of Mada- 

* A * Marmite' is a Malagash labourer who accompanies and takes charge of 
cattle. 



